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THOUGHTS ON THE CHOICE OF A 
PROFESSION JN VIRGINIA. 





Most men, who have lived to the age 
of forty, are prepared to adinit, (the ad- 
monitions of reason and philosophy to the 
contrary notwithstanding) that what is 
called chance or accident has much in- 
fluence in fixing the destinies of our lives. 
It may be, that what seems to us only 
the fortuitous result of a blind cause, is 
a part of some plan designed and filled 
out by that supernatural wisdom which 
governs the universe. It is no part of 
our present design, however, to.speculate 
on this subject, farther than to advert to 
the fact, that the condition and character 
of one’s life is often, very often, influenc- 
ed, if not determined, by the most trivial, 
accidental circumstances. Events, ap- 
parently less important than the flight of 
a bird, or the omens of the ancient sa- 
crifice, do often change the whole cur- 
rent of men’s lives, and give a new im- 
pulse to the faculties of the mind by en- 
gaging them in a_ particular pursuit. 
Though every man probably believes, 
that he is peculiarly designed by nature 
for the occupation he has selected, there 
are, in fact, very few among us, whose 
professions have not been adopted under 
the influence, either of some accidental 
circumstance, or some caprice of fancy, 
which led the individual rather to desire 
success in the pursuit of his choice, than 
seriously to calculate the chances of at- 
taining it. Revolutions always produce 
heroes, just as times of great scarcity 
and distress beget thieves and pick pock- 
ets. The latent talent is excited and 
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called into action by the occasion ; and, 
thus, we see that every epoch in human 
affairs is certain to be distinguished by 
men adequate to the emergency. It 
may be questioned whether the emer- 
gency contributes more to produce the 
men, or the men the emergency. Cer- 
tain it is, however, that the characteris- 
tics of the statesman, the soldier, the 
orator, poet &c, are sometimes, (per- 
haps not unfrequently,) possessed in an 
eminent degree by persons who are ne- 
ver distinguished as such, because no 
fortunate occasion occurs in their lives 
to employ their peculiar talent. It may 
be, too, that the blindness, with which 
professions are chosen, often disguises and 
obscures the real character of the man, 
and cheats nature of its due, by putting 
the lancet into hands which should wield 
the butcher’s blade, or initiating the ju- 
rist or theologian inio the mysteries of 
sieges and battles. We very often see 
men utterly fail, in the pursuit which 
they have chosen, who might have reap- 
ed both fame and emolument from a dif- 
ferent calling. It is no light matter, then, 
to choose a profession. 

Though there are comparatively few 
professions in the United States, the num- 
ber of professional men is great almost 
beyond example. The profession of 
arms and the pulpit furnish employment 
for fewer persons here, than in those 
countries where there are large standing 
armies and an established church. Com- 
missions in our navy have been sought 
with avidity since the last war; and they 
are frequently held by young men of tke 
best talents and education. But law 
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and medicine a are ‘the fel wad pre 
the only professions, sought by the educa- 
ted and the uneducated in Virginia. Of 
these, the former seems to furnish supe- 
rior attractions to most of our youth. In 
all countries where justice is recognised 
as a paramount object of government, 


the bar is regarded as one of the chief 


bulwarks of defence to the rights of the 
people, and the principal avenue to pre- 
ferment and fame. 
this profession is augmented, in our coun- 
try, by the freedom of a popular govern- 
ment, and the encouragement afforded 
by our democratic institutions to the cul- 
tivation of oratory. Of those who come 
to the bar in Virginia, there are but few 
who propose to devote themselves ex- 
clusively to the learning and labor of the 
profession. ‘The greater part siudy the 
theory or apply themselves to the prac- 
tice of law, as an auxiliary to some other 
object, either of ambition or of immedi- 
ate gain. The bar is the school of the 
American statesman—the arena where 
the prize of eloquence is awarded by the 
people—and the technicalities of law are 


very often employed only as foils to set | 


off the dexterity and power of the logi- 
cian. The profession of law is less 
unique in the United States than any 
where else. It approaches more nearly 
the ancient Roman than the modern 
European standard. Hence, perhaps, 
the number of aspirants in Virginia for 
forensic distinction. The labour of pre- 
paration for the practice of law is very 
much abridged, with those who enter on 
the profession with a view of subserving 
some other purpose than the mere drud- 
gery of the bar. Instead of the viginti 
annorum lucubratio, which constituted 
the severest discipline of-the English juris- 
consult, our youth take their stand at the 
bar, at the age of nineteen or twenty, after 
perusing one or two elementary writers 
on the general principles of jurisprudence. 
The profession is thus divested of those 
black letter terrors, which in other coun- 
tries and other ages discouraged its 
study as the task of a long life. — 

The want of a general system of pub- 
lic education in Virginia has probably 
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tended to multiply ‘the sunlit of our 
professional men. Until recently, only 
a small portion of our youth received a 
first rate collegiate education, and most of 
them are still deprived of the benefits of 
academical instruction. Something like 
a distinction is thus created between the 
educated and uneducated classes, which 
induces the former, with very few excep- 
tions indeed, to turn their attention to 
to one or the other of the learned pro- 
fessions. When a young man has gone 
through an ordinary course of collegi- 
ate instruction, he is regarded as qualifi- 
ed ipso facto for the study and _ practice 
of either law or medicine. Education 
is, indeed, almost regarded as _ useless 
except as a preparation for a profession. 
We are often told that Latin and Greek, 
the mathematics, natural philosophy &c. 
are of no use to the farmer, the merchant 
or mechanic ; that nobody need learn 
these things but the lawyers and doctors. 
Perhaps nine tenths of the young men in 
our colleges are destined for one or 
other of these pursuits. The relative 
proportion of professional men to the 
mass of our people is greater than would 
be supposed by one who had not reflect- 
ed on the fact. Every neighbourhood, 
almost every family, has its attorney and 
its physician. ‘The love of a profession 
is a sort of distinguishing national trait 
with the Virginian. He is a lawyer or 
a doctor as naturally as the Italian is a 
fiddler, or the Cherokee a warrior. This 
arises in some measure from the con- 
tempt for manual labour and even for oc- 
cupations of ordinary business, which ex- 
ists in a greater or less degree in all slave 
holding countries. 

Notwithstanding the number of pro- 
fessional men in Virginia, our youth are by 
no means distinguished for their literary 
attainments. General science and letters 
are postponed to the all engrossing cares 
of an early preparation for a profession. 
They who are successful (and they are 
rari nantes in gurgite vasto ! ) have no 
leisure from their business to cultivate 
the arts or study the sciences; and they, 
who do not succeed, are generaly con- 
tent to read newspapers and talk politics. 





JOURN 
The de sire of literary eal j is rarely feht 
or manifested by our youth. We have 


of the arts, ornamental a 
ginia, than in any country on earth equal- 
ly civilized. 


are many departments of science and lit- 
erature, somewhat /ocal to our state, (if 
the term may be used) which afford ma- 


ny attractions and which have been alto- | 
Our history, both na- | 


gether neglected. 
tural and civil, has been only sketched by 


sayist, while the extensive and diversifi- 


ed field of two hundred years’ existence | 


as a nation, has scarcely a trace of per- 
manent literary merit, by which it can 
be marked by subsequent ages. We 
may justly boast of many distinguished 
men, and of events which have rivalled 
the most brilliant epochs of history ; but 


5 


brass and tinkling cymbals,” if 


torian of our own country does not in- 
scribe them on the imperishable monu- 
ment of letters. 


have done elsewhere, in their time. But 
it is with a sentiment of mortification 
that the Virginian already beholds the fa- 
ding recollection of the events and the 
men of his country, that would have 
adorned any age or any country. 

It is, in some degree, a misfortune as 
well to the individual as to the public, 
that the talents and time of our youth 
should be so exclusively devoted to pro- 
fessions, which can afford no adequate re- 
compense either of emolument or fame 
to all who are engaging in them. The 
time has arrived in Virginia, when the 
minds of our youth should expand to a 
nobler emulation than the mere scuffle 
after a law-suit or a case of bilious fever. 
The influence of our literary institutions 
is pervading the community, and shed- 
ding abroad a love of letters, which will 
soon attract the ambition of our young 
_ to objects of more permanent dis- 
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The mere trade of book- | 
making is not recommended as a useful | 0 
or praiseworthy occupation ; though there 


| instructors. 


the his- | 
| cident—the caprice of fortune. 


Poetry, sculpture, mu- | 
sic, painting &c. will flourish here, as they | 
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tinction. The office of ate nora one 


| was esteemed the most honorable, (be- 
written fewer (and perhaps worse) books | 
and contributed less to the advancement | 
nd useful, in Vir- | 


cause it was the most useful) by the 
Athenians, has been considered as un- 
worthy and degrading to the youth of our 
country. We have seen men starving 
in the vain effort to minister to the moral 
r physical diseases of their creatures, 
who could have 
useful and distinguished as 

There is no occupation 
which affords more certain means of ren- 
dering valuable service to our country 
than this. The solicitude, which has 


as lawyers or doctors, 
been really 


| been always manifested in Virginia for 
the rapid and desultory pens of the es- | 


the instruction of the poor, has been hith- 
erto disappointed chiefly by the want of 
schools, in which the public munificence 
could be effectually exerted. Are there 
not abundant inducements, personal and 
patriotic, for our young men to turn their 
attention to this neglected occupation, 
rather than to eke out a lazy existence at 


the bar without clients, or as physicians 
. . . | 
in the lapse of a few generations they | 
will be remembered only as “ sounding | 


without patients? 

After all, the success of the profes- 
sional man is oftentimes the result of ac- 
“The 
race is not always to the swift, nor the 
battle to the strong.” There are a thous- 
and chances which may occur to promote 
the success of the least deserving, and to 
frustrate or protract the hopes of the 
most meritorious. In vain does the 
young Virginian look to the new worlds 
of the West for a more genial theatre to 
display his talents and build up his for- 
tunes. There, as here, he finds more la- 
bourers in the vineyard than grapes. 
There, as here, he finds his enterprize 
unavailing, his expectations thwarted by 
circumstances over which he can have 
no controul, his superior endowments of- 
ten overcome by inferior competitors. 
Most men, who enter on a profession, are 
reminded of the difficulties which they 
are destined to encounter, when it is too 
late to avoid them. One might as well 
imagine while he contemplates in theory 
the campaigns of Napoleon or Hannibal, 
that he could achieve similar wonders, 
as that he can become a distinguished 
advocate or physician, because he derives 
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pleasure ion dee the speeches of, 
Erskine, or studying the conformation of 
a skull. We are apt to consult our in- 
clinations and caprices too much, in the 
choice of a profession. ‘There is no oc- 
easion in life, when the necessity of a 
thorough self-knowledge is so important, 
as when the young man is about to 
choose his future calling. It is on the 
cast of this die that his fortunes and his 
happiness must rest. ‘The maxim, poe- 
ta nascitur, non fit, is more or less true 
of all the professions. Study and perse- 
vering application may do much, but 
they cannot accomplish what nature has 
not ordained. Suppose that Homer and 
Newton had changed — places—whnat 
would have been lost to poetry and phi- 
losophy ! It is very true, that Demosthe- 
nes aud Cicero and Burke overcame 
great natural difficulties, but they were 
al! eminently qualified to succeed in the 
sublime art of eloquence. ‘They must 
have encountered greater difficulties, had 
they attempted a different pursuit. 
A SUBSCRIBER. 








MALARIA. 





The number of the Transylvania Jowr- 
nal of Medicine for May last contains two 
articles in which it is asserted, that Malaria 
is nothing more than carbonic acid gas: 
the origin of which is assigned by one of 
the writers to putrefying animal and vege- 
table matter, by the other to putrefying ve- 
getable matter orly. These gentlemen 
would have acted wisely in suffering this 
antiquated notion to sleep in oblivion, and 
to have confessed their unqualified igno- 
rance of the matter, as almost ev ery sensi- 


ble writer on the subject now does. 
* 


mer 


HELVEL LYN. 
A Tale. 











* Affection, kindness, the sweet offices 
Of love and duty, were to them as useful 
As their daily bread.” 
Rocers’ Italy. 





In that wildly romantic district of the 
North of England, constituting the well 
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viniealt he ey every caballo 3 is situated 
the narrow pass of Dunmaii-raise, or Ray’s 

gap, forming the boundary between West- 
moreland and Cumberland. Tothis place 
tradition assigns the fallof Dunmail, one of 
the last kings of Cumberland or Cumbra- 
land, as it was at that time called ;—the 
mountaineers. over whom he ruled. being 
a part of the old Cymbric inhabitants of 
the island, driven into these almost inac- 
cessible fistnesses by the Saxon invaders. 

The death of Dunmail oceurred in 946: 
when Fdmund the Saxon monarch extend- 
ed his conquests to Cumbria; and. with 
the assistance of the king of South Wales, 
ravaged this kingdom, committing the 
greatest cruelties on its inhabitants; de- 
priving the two sons of Dunmail of sight, 
and transferring the kingdom to Malcolm 
of Scotland ; on condition that he would 
defend the northern borderers against their 
Scottish neighbours. 

Near this mountain pass, is a large cairn 
or collection of stones, coarsely piled up, 
which tradition assigns, and perhaps cor- 
rectly, as having been erected by thesCam- 
brians, in the rude mode of the times, in 
commemoration of their last ruler, who 
had bravely perished in defending them 
against their enemies. 

Descending, from these interesting re- 
mains of antiquity the beautiful lake’ Wy- 
burn or Thirlemere breaks upon the view ; 
on the right, bounded by the lofty rocks of 
Riggle-knots, Black-crag and Fellside ; 
and on the left by Steelfell and Nab-crag : 
between which runs a green cove, called 
Dale Head, beginning at the foot of the 
lofty Helvellyn and skirting its base for the 
distance of four or five miles. 

This lake is entirely supplied by the 
mountain torrents, which pour their silver 
streams down the rugged ravines, and the 
murmur of whose course is heard at the 
distance of many miles. 

On the right is a range of tremendous 
mountains, the monarchs being Helvellyn 
and Cachidecam ; neither of which is ele- 
vated more than three thousand feet above 
the level of the sea: but in the eyes of the 
natives both are considered as the highest 
that have ever been scaled :—according to 
the provincial district :— 

“ Skiddaw, Helve!lyn and Cachidecam, 
‘ Are the highest hills man ever clamb.” 
utenti of huge rocks or boulder- 


known country of the lakes, and which is! stones rest on the brow of Helvellyn and 
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on all the mountains of this region—de- 
tached after the severe winter frosts from 
the rocks above—which project over the 
road and threaten the traveller with de- 
struction. Many of these boulders have 
made their way down the entire declivity, 
and rest on the sides of the lake; several 
being swallowed up in its waters, which 
are here of great depth, looking black from 
this last circumstance as well as from the 
dark and vast crags that scowl over them. 

Helvellyn, whose base constitutes the 
eastern boundary of the lake of Wyburn, 
for a considerable distance, is situated 
partly in Cumberland and partly in West- 
moreland. At the foot of this mountain 
and in the neighbourhood of the road, 
which crosses from the Cumberland to the 
Westmoreland side, is the verdant cove 
already mentioned, on which several neat 
farm honses are seen, with their thatched 
roofs appearing between the trees, and 
their well-whitewashed walls beautifully 
contrasting with the verdant turf and the 
sombrous Inke beneath. 

Near the inn at Wyburn—where the toil- 


some ascent, the dread and yet delight of 


every traveller, commences—lived a sub- 
stantial farmer or statesman, as he is there 
termed, whose comfortable white dwelling 
and well cultivated firm exhibited the in- 
dustry and skill of their proprietor. 

John Todhui.ter—or Tonter, as he was 
called by"his neighbours, in virtue of that 
elision, which so lavishly prevails in pro- 
per names——commenced the world with- 
out patrimony. lis parents had lost 
their all, by one of those devastating hur 
ricines, ‘termed, there,  water-spouts 
which destroy the lands wherever they 
may happen to discharge theinselves—-th: 
lofty mountains apparently attracting the 
electricity. and inducing such deluges as 
eury the rocks andsand down the hills ond 
cover the fields many feet deep with gravel. 

In that dreadful night, which occurred 
in the spring of 1733, the parents of Tod 
hunter had apprehended, from the lowerin 
of the clouds and the suppressed and hol- 
low rambling passing from mountain to 
mountain, that some severe atmospherical 
commotion was at hand; and their fears 
were too sadly realized. Their com- 
fortible, yet restricted habitation, on the 
banks of a gill or brook, about a quarter 
of a mile up the mountain, with their 
mill ;-for old Mr. Tonter was a miller— 
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was swept away in the general inundation 
and the millstones were carried to the foot 
of the mountain and there buried in an 
immense stratum of gravel. His fields 
were deeply covered with the same mate- 
rial, and he himself, with his family, nar- 
rowly escaped being carried down by the 
stream. ‘Thus was Mr. Todhunter, in one 
short night, reduced from a state of com- 
fort to one of comparative beggary. The 
neighbours were, however, extremely kind 
to him; and a Mr. Clementson, with feel- 
ings of thorough benevolence, received 
them all into his family until Mr. Tod- 
hunter’s had reinstated him in 
business ;—and ever afterwards retained 
John as his adopted son. 

Clementson was independent but not 
rich : he was a widower, the partner of his 
happiness having died of consumption soon 
ifter his marriage, leaving him childless. 

At his death which occurred at the age 
of seventy-five, his property was shared 
between John ‘Todhunter and a maiden 
sister, with a reversion to the former of the 
property at her decease, which happened a 
few years afterwards ; when he took pos- 
session of the establishment of his bene- 
factor and married the daughter of a re- 
spectable farmer in the neighbourhood, by 
whom he had four children, the eldest of 
whom, a girl of about sixteen, was the de- 
light of her family and of the neighbour- 
hood, from her amiable disposition. co:n- 
bined with infinitely more personal graces 
and attractions than are usually met with 
in her sphere of life. 

Todhunter, himself, was moral and reli- 
gious; and had carefully brought up his 
family in feelings of duty towards God and 


friends 


man. 

Rose, for so his eldest daughter was 
called, had received the common elemen- 
tary education that the country afforded, 
and had made so much impression upon 
old Mr. Lintop, the clergyman of the 
neighbouring parish of Grasmere, that he 
permitted her to acquire the higher accom- 
plishments from the teachers he had pro- 
vided for hisown danghters. To the poor 
in the neighbourhood she had endeared 
herself by many ties: attending upon them 
in sickness and ministering to their com- 
fort, in a thousand ways, both in health 
ind disease. 

The lofty mountain, Helvellyn, at the 
base of which Mr. Todhunter’s estate was 



























































































































































































seeds was Reentelr paces on foot in 
travellers; as well because of its being the 
shortest route to Patterdale and the beau- 
tiful lake of Ullswater, and to Ambleside 
and the lake of Windermere, as because 
it aflorded some of the most picturesque 
views that can be imagined. ‘The sports- 
man, too, frequently visits its summits, after 
the grous—the king of the northern game 
—and the dottrel, the charadrius morinel- 
lus of ornithologists,* famed for its delicacy 
as an article of gourmandise, and by the 
angler for its plumage. Many a time have 
we ranged these formidable heights in the 
indulgence of such sports, amid the sea 
of mountains, which prevent the eye from 
ranging far in any direction. ‘The ascent 
on the Westmoreland side is toilsome but 
uot devoid of interest ; the surface of the de- 
clivity being beautifully covered with mosses 
of every variety of colour, whilst the lichen 
geographicus is seen on the detached 
schistus and adhering to every rock. 

A more wild and magnificent prospect, 
than that from the summit, can hardly be 
conceived. All around is a chaos of 
mountains, in the utmost disorder, inclos- 
ing their tarns or small lakes; which often 
appear to be the craters of some extinct 
volcano: every prospect, indeed, in this 
mountain district, conveys to the mind the 
idea, that the hills must have been riven 
asunder in some mighty volcanic explo- 
sion; and that, on almost every height at 
one period, the volcano must have sert 
forth its volumes of fire and ashes. On the 
most elevated part of Helvellyn is a heap 
of loose stones, called “the man,” the 
contribution of almost every traveller, 
which has accumulated to a considerable 
height, and is distinctly seen in the val- 
leys beneath, affording some guidance to 
the traveller over these pathless wilds. 

From this utmost height there is a com- 
plete and extensive circle of visible hori- 
zon, in which are comprehended the no- 





* The dottrel is reckoned a very foolish bird ; 
and hence a dull fellow is proverbially called a 
dottrel. 'They have been likewise, believed to 
mimic the action of the fowler ; tostretch out a 
wing, for example, when he stretched out an 
arm, and to continue their imitation, regardless 
of the net that was spreading for them. This 
method of taking them is referred to by Michael 
Drayton, in his Coryates Crudities. 

‘¢ Most worthy man with thee it is even thus, 
As men take dottrels, so hast thou ta’en us ; 
Which as a man his arme or leg doth set, 

So this fond bird will likewise counterfeit.” 
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blest of the Reatich mountains.—Cache- 
dicam, with the aspiring tops of Coniston, 
Eskdale, Langdale, Borrowdale, Wastdale, 
and Ennerdale; and, beneath, the beauti- 
fully romantic lakes of Windermere, Esth- 
waite, and Coniston. 

To cross the mountain is always a 
work of hazard, unless under the direction 
of an experienced guide. The traveller is 
frequently surprised by storms and impene- 
trable mists, even when the weather has 
been most promising and the sky cloud- 
less. If he should lose his way and escape 
falling over some precipice, he may be 
compelled to wander about until he sinks, 
exhausted, from hunger and fatigue; or 
worn out by the fury of the. elements. 
Even local knowledge does not always 
secure him from these dreadful accidents. 
The poet Wordsworth, himself a resident 
in the neighbourhood, has commemorated 
in his “Excursion,” the fate of an old 
man, who, at the desire of his cottage 
dame— 
—_———-“ early and alone 
Had clomb aloft to delve the mountain turf 
For winter fuel.” 
and who was found 
*‘ Lying full three parts buried among tufts 
Of heath-plant under and above him strewn, 

To baffle, as he might, the watery storm.” 

And the case of the old man is of but too 
frequent occurrence in these inclement 
wastes. 

The fate of a young traveller, who was 
making a solitary tour to the lakes, a quar- 
ter of a century ago, is still narrated, with 
melancholy interest, by the kind and hos- 
pitable inhabitants of this remote neigh- 
bourhood. He had been unable to procure 
a guide from Patterdale to Wyburn ; not- 
withstanding this and itssnowing hard and 
in spite of the urgent remonstrances of the 
people of the inn at Patterdale, who advis- 
ed him to remain there till a more favor- 
able day, he set out alone. 

When he had nearly attained the sum- 
mit of Helvellyn; one of these dense 
mists arose which are so dangerous to the 
traveller, and, having lost his way, he fell 
from a precipice, several hundred feet in 
height, into a deep rocky dell, where his re- 
mains were found three months’ afterwards 
by ashepherd. In his dress were his watch 


andasum of money; and a terrier bitch— 
his constant attendant during his rambles 





through the wilds of Cumberland and 
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Westmoreland—was found faithfully watch- 
ing over his body. 

By two of the most eminent of living 
poets the fate of this interesting and un- 
fortunate youth, who had gained the es- 
teem of all that knew him, has’ been 
commemorated. Often have we _ heard 
the following beautiful lines of Sir Walter 
Scott quoted by the kind hearted native 
of Wyburn, whilst the tear of sympathy 


glistened in his eye as he detailed the} 


mournful story. 
“Dark green was that spot mid the brown 
mountain heather, 
Where the pilgrim of nature lay stretched in de- 


cay, 


Like the corpse of an outcast abandoned to | é 
| ling of the leaves: deep swelling gusts and 


weather, 
Till the mountain-winds wasted the 
clay. 
Nor yet quite deserted, though lonely extended, 
For, faithful in death, his mute favorite attend- 
ed, 
The much loved remains of his master defend- 
ed, 


And chas‘d the hill-fox and the raven away. 


How long did’st thou think that his silence was 


sluinber, 
When the wind wav'd his garment, how oft 
didst thou start ; 
How many long days and long nights didst thou 
number 
Ere he faded before thee, the friend of thy 
heart ? 
And oh! was it meet, that, no 
him, 
No mother to weep, and no friend to deplore 
him, 
And thou, little guardian, alone stretch’d before 
him, 
Unhonor'd the pilgrim from life should depart? 
When a prince to the fate of the peasant has 
yielded, 
The tapestry waves dark round the dim-light- 
ed hall; 
With scutcheons of silver the coffin is shielded, 
And pages stand mute by the canopied pall, 
Through the courts at deep midnight, the torch- 
es are gleaming, 

In the proudly arch’d chapel the banners are 
beaming, 

Far a down the long aisle sacred music is stream- 
ing, 


Lamenting a chief of the people should fall. 


But meeter for thee, gentle lover of nature, 
To lay down thy head like the meek mountain 
lamb ; 





tenantless | 
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When wilder’d he drops from some cliff huge in 
stature, 
And d:aws his last sob by the side of his dam. 
And more stately thy couch by this desert lake 
lying, 
Thy obsequies sung by the grey plover flying, 
With one faithful friend but to witness thy 
dying, 
In the arms of Helvellyn and Cachedicam.” 
The 25th of May 1819 will long be re- 
membered by the inhabitants of Wyburn. 
After a beautiful morning the clouds be- 
gan to collect on the tops of Helvellyn and 
Cachedicam : a boding silence reigned, 
save when it was broken by hollow sounds 
from the mountain, and by the dull whist- 


asult 


ry stillness alternately prevailed, until, 
at leneth, from the turbid south the rain 
approached ; the vivid lightnings flashed 
and the thunder rolled along the moun- 
tains, echoed from cliff to cliff. The old- 
est inhabitant might have exclaimed with 
the poet :— 
‘ since I was man 
Such sheets of fire, such bursts of horrid thun- 
ac! 

Such groans of roaring wind and rain I never 
remember to have heard. 

Mr. ''odhunter was too young to recol- 
lect the calamitous night on which his 
father was reduced to beggary by such 
a tempest ; but his kind heart dwelt with 
sympathy on the horrors of 
those, who might be exposed to the pelt- 
ing of the pitiless storm; and ever and 
reverted to the mariner in his frail 
vessel ploughing the boisterous deep in 
such a night; little dreaming, that, in a 
short time, he himself might need the gen- 
erous tear he paid. 

Frequently, amidst the gusts and the 
noise of the descending deluge, might be 
heard the dreadful tumult, occasioned by 
some of the larger boulders breaking loose 
from their slender supports on the sides of 
the mountain, and rushing, with accele- 
rated velocity, down the hill, until they 
were arrested by some obstacle or dashed 
into the lake beneath. 

Nor would the family have felt them- 
selves secure had not their cottage been 
situated on a knoll, beneath a considerable 
mountain torrent, which bifurcated above 
the knoll and sent its waters, right and 
left, to the valley. 


generous 
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In the snidet oe this tumultuous scene, 
and, whilst the family 

ss wi’ serious face, 

Around the ingle, form'd a circle wide.” 
and were recounting the dreadful tales, 
which they had heard, of mishaps during 
such storms as this ; the sound was heard 
of horses rapidly approaching the house, 
and immediately afterwards there was a 
loud rap at the outer door, which was 
speedily opened and a stranger entered, 
dripping with wet. 

The lace around his hat and the frock 
coat announced him to be the groom of 
one, who they expected to hear, had met 
with some casualty during the hurricane. 

The stranger anxiously inquired whether 
a gentleman, attired in a sportsman’s garb, 
accompanied by a spaniel, had called for 
shelter at the house of Mr. Todhunter. 
On receiving a negative ; “ Good heavens!” 
exclaimed he, “some accident must have 
befallen my master in crossing the moun- 
tain.” 

He then related to the sympathizing 
family, that his master—the youngest son 
of a squire Colchester of Northampton— 
was travelling to the lakes and that, insti- 
gated by the inviting appearance of the 
morning, he had determined upon crossing 
Helvellyn with his dog and gun and with- 
out a guide, although the dangers had been 
pointed out to him by the people of the 
Horsehead public house where the ascent 
from Ambleside commences ; and the nu- 
merous fatal accidents, which had occur- 
red were not concealed from him: that he, 
the servant, had been directed to proceed 
with his horses to the tavern at Wyburn, 
situated a little farther onwards than the 
house of Mr. Todhunter, but not having 
found his master there, he had taken the 
alarm and called at Dalehead, in hopes 
that he might have been compelled to take 
shelterin the house of Mr. Todhunter, which 
was seated immediately at the foot of the 
mountain path.” 

“Oh he must be lost!?? exclaimed the 
whole party “ what must be done! what 
can we do ?” 

To proceed in search of the unfortunate 
gentleman, during such a commotion of 
the elements would manifestly have 
been the height of temerity ; yet the anxi- 
eties of the whole groupe, to set off imme- 
diately, were raised to the highest pitch. 

« Let us all go dearest father !” exclaim- 

















| ed Rose—é in search of the houseless wan- 
derer. Oh what a storm—how it rages !”? 

Mr. Todhunter at length succeeded, in 
allaying their numerous proffers of instant 
service by stating, that it would of course 
be madness for them to attempt to brave 
the storm, and that the best they could 
hope was, that the traveller had taken shel- 
ter in some secure cleft of the rock, when 
he saw the rain approaching, and that he 
might be able to resume his journey when 
it should cease, and the morning dawn. 
He farther stated that, if the event should 
turn out to be of a more melancholy cha- 
racter, no advantage could arise from such 
an unnecessary exposure, as his family and 
the faithful groom, in the first impulse of 
their sympathy, had contemplated. He, 
therefore, advised, that, as soon as the day 
broke, they should scale the mountain and 
commence their search. 

This advice seemed to satisfy them: 
the housekeeper was directed to see the 
groom taken care of ; to have his clothes 
well dried and a comfortable bed prepared 
for him; to which he reluctantly retired, 
not to sleep, but to pass the heavy hours, 
which intervened until he should be en- 
abled to go in search of, and succour his 
beloved master. 

The family had, of course, the most sin- 
ister forebodings and were all prepared— 
with the assistance of the servants of the 
establishment, who had been summoned to 
attend—to proceed, at dawn, on the same 
landable enterprize. 

At break of day, the storm having 
abated and the clouds dispersed—for these 
mountain hurricanes are seldom of long 
duration—the whole party set out on their 
fatiguing ascent; even the young females 
begged to be permitted to proceed, at all 
events, as far as the hermitage situated on 
thefirst level and not far from the summit of 
the mountain, where they proposed to stay 
until the return of the others; and, al- 
though Mr. Todhunter by no means ap- 
proved of their being exposed even to this 
laborious ascent, he fell in with their 
wishes, feeling that their anxiety might be, 
in some measure, lessened by the indul- 
gence. The thoughtful Rose had seen 
that refreshment was provided, in case they 
should meet the young traveller—which 
she scarcely however expected—alive. 

On leaving the house, evidences were 
afforded, at every step, of the devastation 
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whet had emcee duis the soneniinl 
night: the mountain torrents writhed and 
foamed down the rugged steep, dashing 
from rock to rock, until their muddy 
streams mingled with the dark waters of 
the lake below; here, a tree, which had 
long withstood the battling of the moun- 
tain storm, was torn from its roots and 
prostrated on the ground, at some distance 
from the place where ithad stood :—there, 
an extensive field—from its fertility, the 
pride of its possessor——was covered in one 
short night with a stratum of gravel 
deep that it could never more be expect- 
ed to yield the slightest profit: there, 
an immense boulder had broken from its 
moorings, and rolled down the declivity 
with terrific velocity—carrying with it the 
frail shrubs and hedges, which attempted 
to impede its progress, until it had forced 
the stone wall of a hut, which was fortu- 
nately uninhabited, and lodged in its inte- 
rior. The numerous rents in the ground 
exhibited evidences, that other rocks had 
followed the same course; some of which 
had plunged into the lake below. 


These scenes of havoc added to the 


melancholy, which possessed the minds of 
the party ; and not a word was spoken ex- 


cept what had reference to the main sub- 
ject of their reflections. 

On reaching the hermitage or beacon— 
for such it seemed rather to have been; 
erected, probably, for the purpose of alarm- 
ing the country, when it had been subject 
to the inroads of the Scottish borderers— 


the females were left behind with one of 


the servants to prepare a fire and other 
accommodations for the party when they 
returned. The rest proceeded and soon 
attained the summit of the mighty Hel- 
vellyn. 

From thence they distributed themselves 
in various directions, in the deep rocky 
dells and over the desert knolls, having first 
agreed, that whoever was successful should 
fire his gun as a signal, and affix his hand- 
kerchief to a staff on the nearest summit. 

The echoes of their voices now resound- 
ed from crag to crag, in hopes that they 
might be responded to by the object of 
their search ; but nought was heard except 
the roaring of the mountain torrents, the 
whistling of the breeze, which always pre- 
vails to a greater or less extent on these 
elevations, and the loud and shrill note of 
the Tetrao tetrir or black cock, calling the 





female to his intel and so inz utentive to 
his safety as to scarcely move when ap- 
proached by the traveller. Hour after -hour 
they continued their wearisome search: 
some of the party having descended the 
mountain almost to its Westmoreland base; 
but their attempts were fruitless: and, when 
the sun began to approach the western ho- 
rizon, they returned, as had been agreed 
upon, to the beacon, dejected and worn 
down by their labours and anxiety. Each 
of the party recounted the hopes he had 
formed only to be frustrated. How he had 
heard the barking of a dog; and had fol- 
lowed the sound, to a considerable dis- 
tance down the mountain, when he found 
it proceeded from a shepherd’s hut in one 
of the verdant valleys iad the sound 
ascending with the breeze and being dis- 
tinctly heard considerably up the moun- 
tain: or, how he had been deceived by the 
shrill crow of the grous, or the whistling 
of the breeze. 

Doubly dejected was the sympathizing 
Rose, whose tender heart had been wound 
up to the highest pitch of anxious solici- 
tude and whose hopes were prostrated by 
the result of the day’s labour. 

It was speedily determined, that, at dawn 
the next morning, the research should be 
renewed : but to return to Wyburn—a de- 
scent of upwards of four miles—was, to 
their over fatigued frames, of course, im- 
possible ; it was, consequently, agreed, that 
the male portion of the party should re- 
main all night at the beacon, and that the 
females should descend with the servant, 
who had waited with them during the 
day ; and that he should be sent back 
with refreshment for those that remained 
behind. 

After Rose and her sister had ‘retired, 
Mr. Todhunter and his party, sat down to 
a scanty repast, on the food that had been 
brought up in the morning: and, then, | lay 
down on the leaves and dried shrubs, 
which had been accumulated for the pur- 
pose; and on which, owing to their fa- 
tigue, they slept as soundly, in spite of 
their mental suspense, as if they had re- 
posed on beds of down. 

Early on the following morning they re- 
newed their search, paying more attention, 
than they had done on the preceding day, 
to the ravines which branched off on every 
side, from near the summit of the moun- 
tain. For some time they were equally 
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unsuccessful: at lengtlt Edmund, one of | 
Mr. 'Todhunter’s sons, fancied he heard the 
sound of a dog, responsive to his loud hal- 
looings ; and, onagain shouting and listen- 
ing attentively, he was satisfied of the re- 
ality of his conjectures. [He now bent his 
steps towards the quarter, whence the 
sound proceeded, and, on looking over the 
verge of a steep declivity, observed a dog 
of the spaniel breed, and, not far from it, 
a hat and what he took to be the broken 
stock of a gun: he had now little doubt 
that the unfortunate traveller had fallen 
from the top of the declivity and had pro- 
bably been dashed to atoms. His hopes 
were, however, somewhat brightened, by 
not observing the body, and by noticing, a 
little farther on, where it was less steep. 
that some one had evidently slidden down, 
—the rubble which covered the sides of 
the mountain being there displaced,as if a 
heavy body had glided rather than bound- 
ed over it. 

Edmund Todhunter was now assured, 
that their search was at an end. He, ac- 
cordingly, before descending, fired his gun 
and placed his handkerchief at the very top 
of Helvellyn, from whence the ravine was 
not far distant. 

The report of the gun was answered by 
several voices which echoed from crag to 
crag; and was accompanied by the shrill 
cry of the moor-fowl and the plaintive 
whistle of the dottrel and ptarmigan, dis- 
turbed by the unusual noise from their so- 
litary nests. ‘The youth descended the ab- 
rupt declivity, after the fashion of the 
mountain travellers of that region—by get- 
ting astride of a firm stick and projecting 
his feet forward: in this manner he slid 
rapidly down, not without danger of coming 
in contact with a some rock or other ob- 
stacle firmly implanted in the ground, 
which, with his acquired velocity, might 
have projected him headlong down the 
steep. 

On arriving at the bottom and proceed- 
ing cautiously towards the place where he 
saw the dog, his horror was great in per- 
ceiving 2 human figure, in a sportsman’s 
garb, lying, at full length and apparently 
dead, beneath a large projection of the rock 

which formed akind of cavern, with his face 
covered with blood and his body exhibit- 
ing marks of having fallen from some dis- 








tance. As he approached, a number of 
kites or gleads rose into the air with a 





scream that resounded amongst the pre- 
cipices, and glided along with that smooth 
and almost imperceptible motion, which 
distinguishes them from all other birds,and 
from whence they have derived their name. 

Edmund immediately concluded, that 
the wanderer was dead: on examining him, 
however, more narrowly, he discovered 
that he still breathed ; and great was his 
joy at this circumstance. is faithful dog 
had been employed licking the face of his 
master and seemed to testify pleasure at 
the arrival of the youth, by wagging his 
tail and fawning at his feet. 

By this time some of the party had ar- 
rived ; and, amongst these, the groom, who 
recognized the body and exhibited the 
most extravagant signs of delight at the 
intelligence that life was not yet extinct. 

A little cordial was administered to the 
stranger, and he seemed to revive, but still 
not sufficiently to be conscious of what was 
passing around him. _ A litter was speedily 
formed of the branches of trees and the 
body gently placed on it: when one of the 
limbs, however, was moved in the slightest 
degree contortions were excited in the 
face of the sufferer. 

The remainder of the party having col- 
lected, they moved slowly up the hill, under 
considerable difiiculties from the loose 
stones and gravel which occasioned no 
little jolting, notwithstanding every care. 
Nor was the descent less troublesome, for, 
if the foot of any one of the bearers had 
slipped, théy must all have been precipi- 
tated down the mountain. 

When they had descended halfway 
towards Dalehead they were met by 
Rose and her sisters, whose anxiety indu- 
ced them to ascend the mountain for the 
purpose of learning whether the efforts of 
her family had been more successful than 
on the day preceding. 

Joyful was the intelligence that the 
young stranger lived, although their sym- 
pathies were powerfully excited by the in- 
juries he had apparently received. 

As they proceeded they administered, 
occasionally, a small quantity of cordial to 
him; by which he was so much revived, 
that, by the time he had reached the cot- 
tage, he was able to look around him, but 
with a stare of vacancy, which clearly 
shewed that his consciousness was not en- 
tire. . 

Having placed him on a comfortable 
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bed, they dispatched a servant immedi- 
ately to Lowthwaite where a skilful sur- 
geon resided, who returned with the mes- 


senger and, having examined into the con- 
dition of the patient, gave it as his opi- 
nion, that he was suffering principally from 
inanition and exposure to the inclemency 
of the weather; and, that small quantities 
of nourishment, frequently and cautiously 
administered, would soon restore him. 
The contusions on his face were found to 
be of but trifling extent; but one of his 
legs was severely bruised and the fibula 
fractured. 

The report of the surgeon was, of course, 
of the most satisfactory character to the 
inmates of Dalehead. Their charge was 
kept ina state of the greatest quiet and 
the directions of the surgeon attentively 
pursued; so that, in the course of a few 
hours, Mr. Colchester awoke to consci- 
ousness. His faithful groom was at his 
side, when he raised his eyes and stared 
wildly around as if lost in amazement: 
but Duncan begged he would be com- 
posed—assuring him that his friends were 
watching over him—that he had been 
sick ; and, by the direction of his physi- 
cian, was kept in a state of quietude. 


This pacified the youth; until the arrival 
of the surgeon, who pronounced him to be 
so far recovered that he might indulge in 


gentle conversation. From this period he 
went on, gradually improving ; and, in the 
bosom of Mr. Todhunter’s family, felt all 
that happiness which their kind natures 
were capable of bestowing. ‘To Rose he 
was particularly attentive; and she exhib- 
ited evidence of being more than usually 
interested in him. 

One evening, when he felt entirely com- 
posed, and nothing but the fracture incom- 
moded him, he related to the inquiring 
family the particulars of his eventful ascent 
of Helvellyn. 

“Being ardently attached to the sport of 
grous-shooting he determined to cross the 
mauntain to Wyburn, after having received 
some brief directions from the ostler of 
the Horsehead public house, but against the 
advice of every one of the family. 

He, accordingly, commenced the ascent; 
but, led away by his sport, which was con- 
siderable, he wandered about the mountain 
regardless of the ominous appearance of 
the clouds. Hitherto he had not lost his 
way, and on hearing the sound of distant 
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thunder, hastened his steps; but, just be- 
fore he had attained the summit, one of 
those formidable mists, enveloped and 
deprived him of all knowledge of his route. 
He kept on, however, ascending, until it 
had reached the 
top; when he commenced his descent, but 
having lost all ideas of the cardinal points, 
he had kept too much to the left and come 
to the edge of the precipice, beneath which 
he was found; from whence he slipped 
down, without being much hurt, until, 
near the bottom, he came in contact with 
a large rock, which stunned him and evi- 
dently did extensive injury to onehis limbs. 

Having somewhat recovered from the 
stunning effects of the fall, and finding the 
weather extremely inclement, he dragged 
himself along, until he got beneath a ledge 
of rock, where, he trusted, after the storm, 
he might be seen or heard by some one 
crossing the mountain. 

A little biscuit which he had with him, 
allayed his hunger during the first day; 
but, on the following, his hunger and thirst, 
fatigne and want of rest, combined with 
the pain from his bruises, deprived him of 
all consciousness; and he had not the 
slightest recollection of any thing that 
passed from that period, until he found 
himself in a comfortable bed with his ser- 
vant standing by his side.” 

Six weeks after his accident, Mr. Col- 


seemed to him that he 


chester so far recovered. as to be able to 
take leave of this hospitable family, with 
a heart overflowing with oratitude for the 
creat kindness and attention to which, he 
properly considered, his life was owing. 

Little did he think, at that time, an o} 
portunity would’so soon occur when the 
family would require a similar exercise of 
benevolence from him. 


)=- 


iP 
(End of part 1.) 





OBITUARY, 
SIR WUMPHRY DAVY. 


The scientific world has lately met with 
a severe loss, in the death of Sir Humphry 
Davy. This distinguished philosopher 
was born at Penzance, in Cornwall, in the 
year 1779; and his early prospects were 
certainly far from corresponding to his 
subsequent success. His father was a 
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carver in wood and joiner, and Humphry, 
after receiving the rudiments of a classical 
education, was apprenticed to an apothe- 
cary,-in his native town. The master, 
however, soon became dissatisfied with his 
pupil, who, instead of preparing medicines 
for his patients occupied his time in making 
experiments in the garret, and, on one oc- 
casion, produced an explosion, which put 
the apothecary and his phials in great 
jeopardy. ~ “This boy,” the apothecary 
continually exclaimed, “this boy Humphry 
is incorrigible ;—I plainly foresee that no 
good awaits him; idleness is the root of 
all evil.” At length the dissatisfaction. 
rose to such a height, that a negociation 
was commenced between the parents and 
master to release the parties from their en- 
gagement; the indentures were cancelled ; 
and the “ idle and incorrigible boy” was 
taken home. 

There the young chemist still continued 
to make experiments, though under the 
most unfavourable circumstances, and with 
instruments of the rudest description, man- 
ufactured by himself, out of the motley ma- 
terials which came in his way. The pots 
and pans of his mother’s kitchen and the 
phials and gallipots of his master’s shop 
were put in requisition, without the least 
ceremony or remorse. At this time a 
prominent circumstance in Davy’s life oc- 
curred, in his procuring the acquaintance 
and patronage of Mr. Davies Gilbert, a 
gentleman of talents and fortune, who now 
fills the chair of the Royal Society. The 
manner, in which the introdnetion happen- 
ed, furnishes a curions proof of the power 
of mere accident in altering our destinies. 
As young Davy was lounging carelessly 
over the gate of his father’s house, a_per- 
son in Mr. Gilbert’s company pointed him 
ont, as a lad much attached to chemistry. 
“To chemistry! said Mr. Gilbert; “if 
that be the case, | must hive some conver- 
sition with him.’ Mr. Gilbert, who pos- 
sesses a strong perception of character, 
soon discovered in the youth ample proofs 
of genius, and accordingly oTered him 
every assistance thit he might require in 
the pursuit of his studies, and became his 
friend. If Davy, afterwards, far outstrip- 
ped his early patron. by the brilliant dis- 
coveries which he made in science, Gilbert 
still has the merit of having discovered 
Davy. 

Soon after this, Dr. Beddoes established 








his pneimatic institution, at Bristol, and, 
req‘uring an assistant in his laboratory, 
Davy was recommended to the situation, 
and was appointed. He was now con- 
stantly engaged in the prosecution of new 
experiments, and, in the course of his in- 
vestigations, discovered the respirability 
and singularly intoxicating effects of the 
nitrous oxide gas. He then engaged in a 
new train of research concerning the pre- 
paration, composition, and properties, of 
this gas; extended his inquiries to nitrous 
gas, nitrous and nitric acid, and ammonia ; 
and finally was enabled to present, for the 
first time, a clear and satisfactory account 
of all the combinations of oxygen and ni- 
trogen. 

The merit of these researches drew to- 
wards their author the notice of Count 
Rumford, who was seeking for some rising 
philosopher, who might fill the chemical 
chair of the recently established Royal In- 
stitution of Great Britain. He could not 
donbt on whom the appointment onght to 
fall; and Davy was proposed, and imme- 
diately elected. Seldom has any man ex- 
perienced a more rapid elevation than that 
of Davy. At the age of twenty two, this 
discarded apothecary’s apprentice is snd- 
denly introduced, from his obscurity, into 
the theatre of the Royal Institution, and is 
surrounded by an aristocracy of intellect 
and of rank, eager to receive instruction 
from his lips, and to exhibit their admira- 
tion of his talents. He was introduced, 
too, into the circles of fashion, under the 
auspices of the duchess of Gordon and 
other leiders of the ton, who considered 
their soirées as incomplete without his 
presence. It is admitted that his vanity 
was excited by these extraordinary demon- 
strations of devotion, and that he exchang- 
ed that simplicity of character, which so 
well beco:nes the philosopher, for the garb 
and airs of a man of fashion. Yet the 
chirms of the bill-room did not allure 
him from the pursuits of the laboratory, 
and the crowds that repaired to the insti- 
tution in the morning were, day after day, 
gratified by newly devised and instructive 
experiments, performed with great address 
and explained in language at once lucid 
and eloquent. 

It was in the labaratory of the Royal In- 
stitution that Davy made the experiments 
and discourses which have rendered his 
name so illustrious. Among these the 
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most important conaialy, were the investi- 


gations made by the aid of the largest gal- | 


vanic apparatus ever constructed, and 


which led to the brilliant discovery of the | 
| Gitanos, which refers to their character for 
| cunning. 


metallic composition of the alkalies and 
earths. But his researches extended into 
every department of chemistry, and are 
too numerous even to be mentioned here. 
They will be found detailed in his ele- 


ments of chemistry, of which a first volume | 


only was published ; in his treatise on agri- 
cultural chemistry, and especially in the 
valuable papers, with which, during a pe- 
riod of five-and-twenty years, he constantly 
supplied the transactions of the Royal So- 
ciety. 

Davy delivered his last course of lectures, 


at the Royal Institution, in the winter of 


1811-12. At the clese of this session, he 


received the honor of knighthood, and the 


Ap | 


still greater honour of the band of Mrs. 
Rees, a widow lady of large fortune. He 
was subsequently made a baronet ; and,on 
the death of Sir Joseph Banks, received the 
highest literary distinction that England 
can offer, by being chosen President of the 
Royal Society. 

in the latter part of his life, his health 
became so much enfeebled, that he found 
it necessary to resign the chair of the 
Royal Society, and to remove to the south 
of Europe. His death occurred at Gene- 
va. 

M 














OF THE GYPSIES. 


These singular Nomadic people, who are 
met with in every part of Europe, although 
unknown, except by name, in this country, 
are differently designated according to the 
part in which they are found. In the 
English language they are commonly call- 
ed Egyptians or Gypsies : inthe German, 
Zigeuner, which many have supposed to 
originate fromthe German words Zieh-gau- 
ner “ wandering robbers :” but this idea is 
opposed by the fact, that, as early as the 
commencement of the fifteenth century, 
when they arrived in Germany, they were 
called Zigani and Zingani, and, by the 
Italians, Wallachians and even by the 
Turks, Zingari, Tschingani and Zigani. 
This appellation is, probably, like them- 
selves, of Indian origin; for, at the mouth 
of the Indus, there is said to be still such 
a people—the T'schingans—w hose customs 
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resemblethose of the Gypsies. 'The Dutch 
call them Heiden (Heathens) ; the Swedes 
and Danes Tartaren (Tartars) the French 
Bohemiens (Bohemians) ; and the Spanish 


The name, by which they distinguish 


| themselves, is Roma, in the singular Rom, 


signifying * Men” and also Kola, “ dark,” 
and Sinte, the last of which, as Adelung 
has supposed, is, doubtless, derived from 
the Sind or Indus: this name assists us in 
the investigation of their origin; and, still 
more, that by which they are called by 
their neighbours, the Persians, Sisech Hin- 
du or * black Hindu.” 

When these extraordinary people made 
their appearance in Europe, soon after the 
of the fifteenth century, 
numerous opinions were entertained re- 
garding their origin. Their Indian deri- 
vation accords best with the evidence af- 
forded by their history and language. Ade- 
lung presumes, that they may have been 
incited to migrate, by the cruelties prac- 
tised by Timur against the Hindus, when 
he conquered Hindusthan, about the year 
1400. ‘Their precise residence has been 
by no means established. We have al- 
ready stated that people have been met 
with, at the mouth of the Indus, of similar 
name and manners. 

Professor Hasse of Konigsberg assigns 
to the Gypsies a different origin. He con- 
siders them to be identical with the Sigyni 
of Herodotus (lib. v 2.) the Siginni of 
Strabo (lib. xi.) and the Sigynni of Apol- 
lonius and Orpheus. 

Herodotus and Apollonius place them to 
the north of the Lower Danube, but Strabo 
on the Caucasus. 

According to Hasse the Zigeuner, or 
Gypsies, under the name Siginni have re- 
sided for upwards of three thousand years 
on the Lower Danube, and first spread 
over Europe and Western Asia when for- 
ced onwards by the Turks. 

A reference to the language of the Gyp- 
sies will tend to throw light on this ques- 
tion. 

Most of their words are found to 
be oriental ; but, in consequence of the 
length of time, since they left Hindusthan, 
and the various words they have adopted 
in the different countries through which 
they have migrated and continue to mi- 
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grate, the language has become much alter-{ between the Gypsey and Indian languages, 
especially that of Multan ; as well as other 


ed and in various dialects. 





The following table, compiled from one | tongues. 


by Adelung, will exhibit the great analogy 


































ENGLISH. GYPSEY. OTHER LANCGUACES. 
Black Kalo Sanskrit Kala 

Day Dives Degov Sanskr. Devasi, Malab. Diw 
Feather Por Hindusth. Pur, Malab. Pur 
Fish Maczo Maczi Bengal Meczii, Malab. Muczli 
Foot Pir Per 

Great Baro Windusth. Burre, Malab. Burra 
Head Tschero. Scherb |Ser Sansk. Schira, Beng. Sir, Pers. Sar, Ser 
High Utscho Utscha Malab. Unscha 

Horse Gro Gora Beng. Gora, Malab. Gorra 
House Ker Gar Beng. Gur, Hindusth. Gar 

I Moe Me Malab. Mi 

Love Kamela Sanskr. Kama 

Man Rom Kopt. Romi 

Milk Tud Beng. Dud 

Mountain | Bar Pahar Beng. Pahar, Malab. Paar 
Mouth Mui Moe Beng. Hindusth. Malab. Mu 
Name Nao Na Sansk. .Wama, Beng. Vaun 
Night Rat Rat Sansk. Ratri, Mal. Rate 

Power Zor Hind. Zorr, Malab. Sur 

Red Lolo Lal Bengal. Lol. 

Salt Lon Lon 

Silver Rup Ruppa Sansk. Rupya, Beng. Rupa 
Sun Kam | Kam Sansk. Malab. Kham 

Tooth Dant Djant Sansk. Danda, Beng. Dan , 
Water |\Pani |Pani Sansk. Panir, Malab. Pan. 


There are, probably, not less than 
500,000 of these Nomades in Europe, who 
are celebrated, wherever met with, for their 
corrupt morals and fraudulent conduct. 
In Southern Spain are the greatest num- 
bers, not less than 50,000 roaming about 
there. In Great Britain, Germany and 
France are comparatively few: whilst in 
Hungary, Transylvania and Moldavia there 
are not less than 200,000. Still more 
common are they in Turkey, especially in 
Bessarabia, the Crimea and around Con- 
stantinople. 

They are recognized by their yellowish- 
brown or olive skin; the jetty blackness of 
their hair and eyes and the beautiful white- 
ness of their teeth, which occasions their 
young females, especially in Spain, to be 
esteemed extremely beautiful. 

(6) 








QUALIFICATIONS OF LAWYERS IN ENG- 
LAND. 








It would appear from recent English 
papers, that a strong sensation has been 
excited amongst the members of the In- 
ner Temple, by the promulgation of some 
new regulations for the admission of mem- 
bers tothe Bar. The regulations adopt- 
ed by the Benchers of the Inn are said 
to be :—that no one shall be admitted a 
Member of the Inn, for the purpose of 
being called to the Bar, without under- 
going a previous examination, as to his 
knowledge of the Greek and Latin clas- 
sics, and of general literature ; that be- 


‘fore he is called to the bar, he shall un- 


dergo a second examination in the clas- 














sics, in general literature, and in law, by 
appointed examiners ; that after he has 
received a certificate, as to his profi- 
ciency, from these examiners, he must 
undergo a final examination by the Bench- 
ers, who, if they are satisfied in these, 
and other respects, as to the candidate’s 
respectability, will call bim to the Bar. 

It is farther asserted to be the declar- 
ed intention of more than one of the 
members to call no one to the Bar, who 


is not possessed of a certain amount of 


property—one Bencher has, it is under- 
stood, asserted that he will call no one 
who is possessed of less than £400 per 
annum, and it was stated during a late 
term, to be in contemplation to require, 
from each applicant for admission, a 
schedule of his property, in order that 
the respecticability of the Bar might be 
maintained. 

If these and other regulations, which 
are proposed, had formerly been carried 
into operation in their full spirit, they 
would have excluded many of the 
greatest ornaments of the Bench and 
Bar. 

Lord Eldon and Lord Stowell are the 
sons of a barge master and small dealer 
in coals at Newcastle. Lord Stowell 
borrowed £40 to go to the circuit, and 
both supported themselves for a time by 
their talents as private tutors. Lord 
Tenterden is the son of a hair-dresser, 
and obtained an eleemosynary education. 
on the foundation of a charity belonging 
to the town. The Lord Chancellor is 
the son of Mr. Copley, the painter. The 
Chief Justice of the Court of Common 
Pleas is the son of an attorney. Mr. 
John Williams, one of the Benchers of 
his Inn, is the son of a horse-dealer in 
Yorkshire. Mr. F. Pollock, another 
Bencher, is the son of a horse-dealer in 
Yorkshire. I. Pollock, another 
Bencher, is the son of a saddler of that 
name at Charing-cross. “The mother of 
Mr. Gurney, the Bencher, kept a small 
book shop for the sale of pamphlets in 
one of the Courts in the City. Mr. 
Campbell, the King’s Counsel, and son 
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| porter to a Daily Paper, at a time when 
| such labour was much worse paid than 
| at present. Mr. Stephens, the Master 
in Chancery, was alsoa Reporter. Five 
of the Judges sent out to the colonies 
were Reporters, and about twelve or 
fifteen of the present Barristers were Re- 
porters for the Daily Papers. The pre- 
sent Solicitor-General, Mr. Sugden, is 
the son of a barber, and was clerk to Mr. 
Groome, the operative Conveyancer to 
the late Marquis of Londonderry. It is 
remarkable that the admission of Mr. 
Sugden was opposed on the ground that 
he had been a clerk 3 and but for the ex- 
ertions of Mr. Hargrave, who contended 
for his admission, on the ground, that 
whatever he had been, he was a man of 
of talent, and had written a book which 
displayed qualifications of a superior or- 
der, he would now have been any thing 
but Sir Edward Burtenshaw Sugden, 
Solicitor-General to his Majesty. ‘These 
are only a few of the living examples. 
The greater number, perhaps, of the de- 
parted Members of the Profession, who 
became distinguished in their times, rose 
much in the same manner. Chief Jus- 
tice Saunders, whose Reports, to this 
day, form the best text-books to Plead- 
ers, was a beggar-boy, first taken notice 
of by an Attorney, who took him into his 
office. Lord Kenyon was an Attorney’s 
clerk. Lord Hardwicke was a peasant, 
and afterwards an Attorney’s writer and 
oflice-boy. Lord Thurlow, himself an 
illustration of his own rule, used to say, 


that the surest cause of success toa Bar- 
rester was “ parts and poverty.” When 
Erskine and Curran once dined with his 
present Majesty, then Prince of Wales, 
the Prince gave as a toast, “* The Bar.” 
E:rskine said, he owed every thing to the 
Bar; and Curran added, “Then what 
may I say ; since it has raised me from the 
condition of a peasant to the table of my 
Prince 2” 

The ground of these singular proceed- 
ings of the Benchers is said to be—that 
the Profession of the Law is, at present, 
overstocked. 





in-law to Sir James Scarlett, was a Re- 
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UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 











BY-LAWS OF THE FACULTY O 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 





THE 





Each student, inhabiting a dormitory, shall | 
have his name painted on the door, at his own 


expence. 
The use of musical instruments is interdicted, 
during lecture hours and after ten at night, as | 


well as on Sundays. 

The Proctor is required to make a monthly re- 
port to the Chairman of the Faculty, of the state 
of the dormitories, hotels and public buildings, 
and of any matters relating to the students or 
hotel keepers which may be worthy of being no- 
ticed. This report tobe laid, by the Chairman, 
at each monthly meeting, before the Faculty. 

The hotel keepers are required to furnish a 
list of such of their boarders as are absent from 
breakfast, and of those who appear at break fast, 
half an hour after the bell has been rung. 

Any student who shall insult an hotel keeper 
or other officer, for preferring a complaint to the 
Faculty, shall be visited with the severest pun- 
ishments permitted by the enactments. 

During any vacation, none, who were students 
or intend to become go, shall be permitted to re- 
side within the University, without permission 
from the Chairman, and without pledging him- 
self to conform to the rules and regulations of 
the University. 

Resolved that, a student who has graduated 
in any of the Schools of the University, be al- 
lowed, with the permission of the Professor of 
such School, to attend the lectures and other ex- 
ercises therein, gratuitously, and shall not be re- 
quired to undergo the public examination in that 
School. 

It shall be the duty of any student applying 
for leave to absent himself from the University, 
according to the rule prescribed in the enact- 
ments (Article 4") to state the period for which 
leave is asked ; and any student exceeding the 
period for which such leave was granted, and 
not applying in due time by letter to the Chair- 
man for an extension of leave, shall, unless satis- 
factory reasons to the contrary are assigned, 
be considered as absent without leave, and be 
immediately proceeded with accordingly. 

When any student obtains leave of absence, 
although with the written concurrence of his 
Professors, it is suggested to the Chairman, that 
he send a written notification of such leave and 
the period, to which it extends to all the Profes- 
sors whom the student attends. 
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tice above mentioned having been received from 
the Chairman—and if any student is absent for 
more than three days beyond the pericd assigned 
in such notice, it is recommended that the Pro- 


| fessor do send a special report. thereof to the 


Chairman ; on the receipt of which the Chair- 
man do cause due inquiry to be made respecting 
the absence of such student, and if no cause ap- 
pear to justify it, he will lay the case before the 
Faculty, or if it be inconvenient to convene that 
body, immediately, that he will communicate 
to the parent or guardian the fact of such stu- 
dent's delinquency ; and the student shall also be 
proceeded against and receive such punishment 
as the enactments may authorize in such cases. 
The Faculty will not, but upon occasions of 
strong necessity, entertain applications for leave 
to quit the University, at the time of the public 
examination, and any such applications when 
proceeding from parents or guardians must be 
made directly from them to the Faculty. 

A student shall be allowed one month from 
the time of his matriculation to enter additional 
classes on the same terms asif he had entered 
them at first. * 


* A student, desirous to leave the University 
and having permission from his parent or guar- 
dian, may be allowed to do so, by the Chairman, 
with the written concurrence of all the Profes- 
sors he attends, if it be inconvenient to consult 
the Faculty. 

> 
{ KING'S COLLEGE.—Lonpon. 

The King has, recently, granted a charter to 
this institution. It appoints the Lord Chancel- 
lor and eight others, in virtue of their office, 
perpetual governors ; the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury visiter; eight life governors; one treasur- 
er; twenty four members of Council and three 
auditors ; the whole of whom must be members 
of the established Protestant Church, or other- 
wise become incompetent to act. 

Every preliminary arrangement having been 
matured, and the Council having received pro- 
posals from various parties for the erection of 
the college, they finally contracted for the com- 
pletion of the buildings, and at a sum of £63,947 
independently of the fittings. 

‘The sum snbscribed for, according to the last 
advertisement is £128,849. Ild. 3s or upwards 
of $572,500:—the Donations being £54,049 
lls. 3d. and the subscription for shares £73,900. 

A 





Divine service will, in future, be performed, 
every Sunday morning, at the University. 








NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. &c. 
A tale directed to PZ has been received, and 
will be attended to. 





If any student is absent from the School of a 
Professor, for more than a week, without the no- 
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